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THE ART AMATEUR 
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Before painting on a new canvas, rub the surface 
well with a rag saturated with turpentine. This will 
work the priming down into the pores of the canvas, 
and you will obtain a delightfully even and firm sur- 
face on which every brush-mark will tell. 



In all the range of the floral kingdom, nothing 
affords as noble a study for form and color as the 
sunflower. You will learn more in drawing and 
painting by making it your original than you could 
through a score of its less regal fellows. There is 
about it a grandly sturdy power. Its strong stem, is 
powerful leaf, and its great rich crown of seed and 
blossom give it a robust beauty no one can appreciate 
who has not given it the study it deserves. 

* , * 

You can mend a plaster cast by pressing the broken 
edges together with a coating of sandarac varnish, 
which is a combination of copal and sandarac gums, 
mastic, turpentine, pounded glass and alcohol. The 
varnish can be had of any furniture dealer. 

* * 
* 

The best way to study foliage is to begin by draw- 
ing simple sprays and branches. This will teach the 
construction of the leaves and give some lessons in 
foreshortening and perspective, the value of which 
you will discover when you. undertake to represent 
the entire tree. You will not learn to draw a tree by 
copying other drawings. All you learn from them is 
to imitate the manner of the man who makes them. 
The character of a tree is provided by its stem, 
branches and leaves. When you have studied these 
in sections, you will have little difficulty in putting 
them together. Your first lessons in drawing the 
human figure are the hands, feet and head. The 
hands, feet and head of a tree are equally important 
if you wish to draw the tree correctly. 

* * 'j 
* 

Bronze satin affords a delightful ground for paint- 
ing any species of flowers and makes up into panels 
or any other articles of ornament or use for which 
it may be employed, with fine, rich effect. 

* * 

* 

A BEAUTIFUL lamp shade is to be found in a New 
York studio. It is made of squares of silk painted 
in charming flower designs with transparent washes 
and sewed together with open insertions of lace. The 
effect under the light is charming. 

* * 
* 

Keep your turpentine-bottle corked. Turpentine 
evaporates and hardens quite rapidly, and the absence 
of the oil which comes from evaporation deprives it of 
its one valuable quality. 

* "* 
* 

In painting on leather draw your design first in 
chalk, then give the leather a coating of thin size 
made of good glue and hot water. Paint over it in 
oil colors mixed with a little gold size and wash off 
the size when the colors are dry. If you paint on un- 
sized leather it will absorb and deaden the colors un- 
less you use varnish with them, and the varnish even- 
tually causes the colors to crack though they look 
brilliant at the start. Magnificent screens can be 
made by painting over the Japanese leather paper 
prepared with a size and varnished after all is done, 
instead of having the size washed off, 

* * 
* 

Do not draw with charcoal on fine grained paper. 
You cannot secure anything like the richness of effect 
coarse paper affords. 

* * 
* 

A general knowledge of anatomy ought to be a 
part of every one's education. Pfau's anatomy, which 
is now published in England at five shillings, con- 
denses in an attractive form a, mass of information 
complete in scope and invaluable to any one if only tor 
information as to his own make-up. 

* 
Do not begin to paint with your palette knife until 
you have learned to make pictures with your brush. 

* ^ * 

You can hide an ugly view from your window and 
still keep the light by painting in water colors on thin 
muslin with which you can cover the glass. Many 



artists cover the lower panes with Japanese paper 
panels, obscuring the view to the height of the eye and 
concentrating the light in the upper part of the 
window for the benefit of their work. To keep the 
light from diffusing itself over the ceiling a screen of 
dark, unglazed stuff is hinged to the upper part of the 
window-frame and held suspended at the proper angle 
by a cord from the ceiling. The screen should be as 
wide as the window itself and long enough to reach 
out over the easel or table where you work. 

* * 
* 

IN making your palette avoid overrunning the regu- 
lar gamut of colors. That is, if you are painting a 
picture low in tone, do not go higher in your key of 
colors than yellow ochre and light red. If, on the 
contrary, the key of your picture is to be high, keep 
.your colors in harmony by not descending into the 
deeper notes. If you observe this rule strictly you 
will find it almost impossible to produce an inhar- 
monious picture. An amazing richness and depth of 
tone can be obtained with a palette made up of Prus- 
sian blue, raw and burnt sienna, white and black. 
In a somewhat higher key a harmonious picture can 
be built up of ultramarine, yellow ochre and light red. 
A touch of vermilion or of chrome yellow in one of 
these pictures would upset it completely. White and 
black are necessary to every palette, but it is equally 
necessary to know how to avoid abusing them. A 
dab of white too much takes all the sap out of a tint, 
and gives it the dry look known technically as 
" chalky." A dab of black too much deprives a tint 
of all its transparency and makes it "dirty." The 
simpler your palette is, the more rich and harmonious 
will your picture be. Richness does not come from 
the use of gorgeous colors, but from the judicious 
combination of any colors you may use. 

* * 

* 

A GOOD lay figure is one of the most useful acces- 
sories of a studio. But drawings made from the lay 
figure alone are always formal and lack the move- 
ment of nature. Make your sketch from life if possi- 
ble. Then you can put in your drapery from the lay 
figure and still have your picture look alive. 

* * 
* 

IN drawing draped figures from memory always 
sketch the figure without drapery first. This gives 
you the true proportions of the body, and when you put 
the drapery over it your figure looks as if it had some 
substance to it. All of the figures of the great masters 
of~decorative art were drawn first in the nude, and it 
is to this that no little of their substance and truth is 

to be" ascribed. 

* * 
* 

Never throw away a print that has anything good 

in it because it is " only a woodcut," or otherwise 

commonplace in character. It costs nothing to keep 

it in a portfolio, and there is no telling when you may 

be glad to refer to it. 

* * 
* 

If you want to know anything, don't be ashamed to 

ask it. The time was when the greatest of artists had 

to be taught by others. 

* * 
* 

When you get tired, stop working, for your weari- 
ness will show itself in your work. Change your 
labor, and it will go more briskly. Always keep two 
pictures in hand, and when you tire of one go to the 
other. When weary of both, consider your day's work 
done, and lay your palette aside. 

* * 
* 

Palette scrapings should not be wasted. There 
are two uses to be made of them. Either smear them 
over an old canvas, and amuse yourself by watching 
the suggestion of forms which accident builds up with 
them, or plaster them over a pickle jar or a common 
earthenware jug till it is covered. In the one case 
you will have a fine ground to paint over ; in the other, 
a rich bit of pottery to fill a corner of your wall. To 
paint over an old canvas, simply rub its face down 
with pumice stone. Many painters will not paint on 
new canvas if they can get old. They even scour the 
junk shops for material to work on. 

* * 
* 

No terms are more frequently confused than shades 
and shadows. Yet they are entirely different in fact. 
A shade is a part of an object, a shadow an addition 
to it. The side of your face away from the light is in 
shade, and the darkness cast over you by a flying 
cloud is a shadow. Shade exists naturally, but 



a shadow must always be made by something. Pro- 
fessor Woolf, of the College of the City of New York, 
has printed a very interesting and valuable little pam- 
phlet on this subject, which every amateur may read 

with profit. 

* * 
* 

Do not be afraid to scrape out anything you don't 

like and paint it over again. It is easier to do that 

than to twist a mistake into shape. You can remove 

paint several days' old from a spot which does not suit 

you with a rag and a little turpentine. 

* * 
* 

It is a great mistake to try to put more in a draw- 
ing than your eye sees in the original. 

* * 
* 

The best way to learn the value of whites and grays . 
is to paint from the cast. 

* ^ * 
* 

A cold, crude, harsh sketch can often be made 
into a pleasing bit of color by a glaze of black and a 
few light glazes of bitumen. They kill the crudities, 
harmonize the harshnesses, and warm up. the whole. 

* * 

V 

" Never," says George Inness, " begin a picture, 
from nature or your fancy, till you feel it thoroughly. 
Think before you act, and you will act with directness, 
force, and feeling. Study your subject, or you will 
never know how to paint it." 

* * 

* 

Because you are a figure painter, do not disdain to 
study a landscape which may strike you ; and because 
you are studying landscape do not neglect to sketch 
the figure when you get a chance. It does not matter 
what you paint, you are learning all the time. 

* *. 
* 

SOME of the most beautiful fireboards I ever saw 
were painted by a New York artist on Japanese 
leather paper with oil color in thin washes, heightened 
with touches of heavier color for the lighter spots, and 
afterward stretched and varnished. 

* * 
* 

Never be offended at honest criticism. If it is just 
it will benefit you ; if it is mistaken you need not 
follow it. New ideas are always of value, and inter- 
change of ideas a part of every one's education. 
• Other people see errors in your work which escape 
you, as well as beauties which you do not notice. The 
most useful club I ever belonged to was one in Paris, 
to which we used to carry our work weekly for dis- 
cussion and criticism. I learned as much at that club 

as I did at school. 

* * 
* 

Works painted in oil become dry, sombre, and 

heavy in color if left long in the dark. To restore 

them, set them out in the air and sun, and they will 

speedily recover their pristine brilliancy. 

* * 
* 

A dark or Claude Lorraine mirror should be a part 
of every artist's paraphernalia. It reveals superb 
effects of tone and color, and is an infallible corrector 
of incompatabilities in the color of your work. Look 
from your picture to the subject as it is reflected in 
the dark glass, and if there are any discordant or in- 
harmonious notes the silent monitor will point them 
out to you. A profitable study of tone can be carried 
on by any amateur or student who will paint from the 
picture in the mirror, instead of from nature itself. 
The glass condenses the picture into the shape . 
nearest that in which it would figure in a reproduc- 
tion, and concentrates the attention which would 
otherwise be diverted to objects apart from those 

specially under study. 

* * 

* 

The simpler your palette in its array of colors, the 
stronger and more harmonious will be your picture. 

* * 

* 

There is no better practice in water-colors than jot- 
ting down the sky as seen from your window at sun- 
set. Try to fix the prevailing impression of color as it 
strikes your eye by the simplest and swiftest means. 
You will fail at first, and many times, but in the end 
acquire a mastery of your materials that will stand 
you in good stead, in your out-door work, especially. 

* * 

* 

There are a number of ways of keeping your 
brushes soft after using them, but the only effectual 
one is to wash them thoroughly with soap and water. 

Artist. 



